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power of Jesus is eliminated from the gospel picture, a discussion even of 
"principles" will be spiritually arid. Professor Peabody shows his true 
appreciation of the gospel when he says that Jesus "is concerned not with 
devising ways of social redemption, but with creating people applicable 
to social redemption." The Christian character is therefore the primary 
subject of Christian ethics. The author's analysis of the elements of 
moral power in Jesus places proper emphasis upon that masterful 
character. What Jesus was is of more significance than what he taught. 

3. This profound insight into the fundamental character of ethics as 
a dynamic expression of life rather than as a programme of social reform 
leads Professor Peabody to consider the source of vital power requisite 
for such life. "Among the most familiar of moral failures is the attempt 
to do good without the antecedent resolution to be good" (p. 196). The 
religious transformation of one's inner life is quite as essential as is one's 
understanding of moral problems. No ethical theory is complete until 
it reaches out into religion. To fill one's personal place in the social whole 
is impossible without the larger experience of finding one's place in God's 
universe. Christianity, as incarnate in Jesus, represents the "ascent of 
ethics" to religious communion with God; and then the "descent of faith" 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth. 

In all three of the above respects the book embodies a clear insight into 
the fundamentals of the method and of the subject-matter of Christian 
ethics. And when to this high scholarly value one adds its extraordinary 
practical suggestiveness in the concrete problems of modern life, it is 
evident that the book is one which every pastor and teacher should read. 

G. B. S. 

The Growth of Christian Faith. By George Ferries. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T.Clark; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1905. Pp. 368. $2.50 net. 

This volume is not strictly historical nor purely psychological. It aims 
to point out the path of religious growth for a certain class of matured men 
and women who have so much that is common in their temperament and 
in their intellectual and social environment that their individual peculiari- 
ties may be disregarded. He speaks to men and women "immersed in a 
life of sense, pressed on every hand by the secular ideas and fruits of science," 
who desire a religion that can be mediated by conscience and reason, and 
a belief that they can hold with intellectual honesty. To such a class this 
book will prove very helpful. Dr. Ferries evinces a broad sympathy and 
a deep spiritual insight; he is conservative in spirit and method, disengages 
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the values that are conserved in the Christian traditions, and points out 
the errors and dangers with keenness and clearness. He will appeal to 
those who would not listen to a more radical and less sympathetic writer. 

To satisfy the intellectual demands, which cannot be disregarded in 
religion, he points out that the sense world is by no means the whole of 
experience, and we are to recognize the spiritual elements in life — the 
intellectual ideals, the moral values, the strivings of the self for freedom 
and unity and perfection. The man who allows these spiritual elements to 
influence his life, and gives them due weight in his thought, will come to 
recognize that faith in God is a reasonable act; though it is a venture 
of the will, it is yet a rational venture. 

It is well for the earnest seeker after religious faith to rid himself of 
preconceived ideas and not try to believe anything more than he is capable 
of believing. An injury has been done by insisting on the "inevitableness 
of a convulsive struggle as the initial stage of the religious life," and it 
needs to be recognized that though there is a radical breach with sin, yet, 
"a calm process of development" is what we ought to expect in our day. 

Rather let the seeker give himself to the performance of his duty. Let 
him strive earnestly and strenuously to realize the highest ideal of righteous- 
ness, let him measure his outer conduct and his inner desires by that ideal, 
and he will be led imperceptibly to experience a religious faith. His aspira- 
tions for righteousness will gradually be transformed into prayers, he will 
exercise faith in God and feel his presence in nature about him. Then, 
after he has found God, he will be led through the prosecution of his 
ideal of righteousness to appreciate the beauty of the life of Christ as it is 
mediated to him through the lives of the Christian people about him, and 
from a growing experience of the value of that life he will come to believe 
in his divinity. His own growing spirituality will bring the hope in his 
own immortality and deepen the conviction that Christ's pure spirit sur- 
vived the crucifixion. Finally, as the experience advances there will come a 
recognition of the atoning worth of the death of Jesus. 

Dr. Ferries not only insists that the church has followed a wrong 
method in demanding a faith in the beginning which can only come at the 
maturity of Christian experience, but, in the attempt to show how the reali- 
ties expressed in the traditions are experienced, he makes a restatement 
of them. It is possible that some of the dogmas of the church will suffer 
a modification greater than our author realizes. He affirms that we will 
exercise faith in the miracles after we have realized the character of Jesus; 
and yet, he says again that we ought not to dogmatize about them. He 
insists that the things of the spirit are more real than those of sense and do 
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not need the latter to give them "fixedness and sureness and stability." 
Belief in the continued life of Jesus is a conviction of faith; but, when one 
has attained that conviction, "it appears credible that for an urgent pur- 
pose a manifestation of his life was made to the earliest disciples " Yet, 
from his position, faith does not need any historical event, as such, and 
the question of the actuality of any particular miracle, of even the physical 
resurrection of the body of Jesus from the grave of Joseph, must be left 
to historical science, and its answer cannot disturb a well-grounded faith. 

While we heartily commend this method of approach to the religious 
realities and agree that religious values emerge with progressive clearness 
and significance, yet there is a form of statement here with which we cannot 
agree. In many cases Dr. Ferries seems to have in mind a system of 
fixed religious concepts, and when we have experienced the value expressed 
in the one we pass on to another. He does not clearly express the fact 
that all our religious ideals — our concepts of righteousness and God and 
perfection and Christ — are continually changing because they are growing. 
It is not that we pass from one to another, but that these get new meaning 
and value. He affirms that we first exercise faith in God as we see him 
in nature, then pass to an appreciation of the life of Christ, and finally 
to a recognition of the value of his death. On the other hand, we would 
affirm that as the death of Christ is the one act in his whole life of activity 
which reveals most clearly the meaning of the whole, and as Christ is the 
one person who reveals most clearly the very heart and purpose of God, 
we come to know Christ through this outstanding act and God through 
Christ. Our author maintains that after one has come to faith in God 
through obedience to righteousness, he is led to Christ through the exam- 
ples of others in the Christian community. But why not say that at the 
initial stage these men point one to Jesus ? For the individual's ideal of 
righteousness is an ideal mediated through society and operative in history. 
For the member of Christendom it is the Christian ideal. Moreover, 
the individual finds that ideal in others identified with a firm trust in God, 
and this is just the peculiar revelation of God which is the content of the life 
of Christ. That is, a man may have faith in Christ without clear knowl- 
edge of the historical Jesus. Mr. Ferries partially recognizes this and says 
that from the start the man is on the "Christian way," but he does not 
quite do justice to the fact that religious values are social, mediated through 
persons, that they are living and not dependent upon any particular facts 
of history, and that the God whom the seeker finds is none other than the 
Father of Jesus. 

W. C, Keirstead 

Rockford, III. 



